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T is not too early to begin preparations for starting flower 
seeds in the house. 

















Several out-of-door shrubs can be forced into bloom if the 
cut branches are taken into the house now and placed in water. 
This is particularly true of Forsythias, crabapples, Japanese 
quinces and the flowering almond. Pussy willows are also forced 
very readily. 


ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 


EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 


Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 
and a lot of other scarce items 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


EARTHENWARE 
we lower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 


205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 








The work of pruning trees should be finished in the next 
few weeks. 











Grapes vines should preferably be trimmed at once. 


The Best in Gladiolus 


EABROOK 
NURSERIES 


Louis G.Rowe . SEABRDOK.NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Orders for roses should be placed now so that dormant plants 
may be obtained in March. 


This is a good time to repot palms. 


Tramp the snow around the fruit trees to keep mice from 
reaching under it and feeding on the bark. 














CARNATIONS 
ROOTED CUTTINGS 


Laddie $15.00 per 100 
Buy now and save express on Field 
Plants in August 


EDWARD WINKLER 
Wakefield Massachusetts 


Water winter boxes that are filled with evergreens. No harm 
will be done even if ice freezes around the plants. 


IRIS PEONIES 


Catalogue, ». 
GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street | 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Examine your dahlia roots, placing wet papers over them if 
they are shriveling. Cut out spots which have started to rot. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Broad Plans for the Arnold Arboretum 


ONTRACTS for a new and larger greenhouse for the 
Arnold Arboretum have just been signed, and work will 
proceed at once. The land opposite the Jamaica Plain en- 
trance, outside the Arboretum, on which the greenhouse now 
stands, has been sold. The new site is on the South Street side 
of the Arboretum, on the rising ground of the Bussey Institu- 
tion, adjacent to the Bussey greenhouse range. 

A new feature of the greenhouse will be a laboratory fully 
equipped for research in plant pathology and genetics. The 
greenhouse will be 50 feet long, and will have a workroom 
and a number of frames for the growth of woody plants. The 
nursery, a few feet away, will cover about two acres of land. 

A most important part of the Arboretum’s work—hybridi- 
zation and the study of the living conditions and diseases of 
plants with a view to improving their inherent qualities— has 
never been attempted before, because the necessary facilities 
were lacking. Up to now its main work has been the assem- 
bling of woody plants and trees from all parts of the world, 
identifying, classifying, propagating 
them and exchanging them with 
other arboreta and nurseries, and 
building up a matchless library and 
an outstanding herbarium. 

With part of the income from 
the million dollar endowment fund 
now being sought it is proposed to 
establish two departments of re- 
search so that students and dendrol- 
ogists may take advantage of the 
wealth of material that has been 
amassed during the past half cen- 
tury. It is hoped to make the Arbo- 
retum a world center, not only of 
systematic dendrology, but dendrol- 
ogy as a whole. 

The Arnold Arboretum is the 
only one in the United States which 
is connected with a university and 
can draw upon the specialists in its 
faculty for scientific help. 

The assembling of rare species 
and varieties of plants will be con- 
tinued, of course, so that the Arbo- 
retum may remain in the forefront 
of gardens of its type. It is thought 
that Joseph F. Rock, who has re- 
turned to China and is conducting 
explorations for the National Geo- 
graphic Society, may again serve the 
Arboretum. This winter, Professor 





ARTHUR A. SHURTLEFF 
President of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects 


J. G. Jack and Alfred Rehder of the Arboretum staff will be 
collecting new plant material at the Harvard Botanical and 
Zoological Station at Soledad, Cuba. 

The Arboretum is looking eagerly toward Honduras, at 
present, as very little is known of its plant life because it is a 
difficult country for the white man to explore. It is hoped to 
send an expedition there in the near future, as anything found 
there would be exceedingly valuable from a botanical point 
of view. 

In cooperation with the University of California an ex- 
pedition will be sent this year to New Guinea. It is also pro- 
posed to send a French botanist to explore the Island of Mada- 
gascar, where there is a very interesting flora very few speci- 
mens of which have been brought to the United States. 

J. E. Palmer, of the Arboretum staff, will probably go to 
the southern part of Texas, near the Mexican border to add to 
his findings from the botanically little known Davis Moun- 
tains. 


American Society of Landscape Architects 


The twenty-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects was held at 
The Hawthorne, in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, on January 23, 24 and 25. 
The ballot for officers for the com- 
ing year resulted as follows: 
President, Arthur A. Shurtleff, Bos- 


ton. 

Vice President, Arthur R. Nichols, 
Minneapolis. 

Treasurer, S. Herbert Hare, Kansas 
City. 


Secretary, Bremer W. Pond, Boston. 

Trustee, Henry V. Hubbard, Cam- 
bridge. 

Trustee, Richard Schermerhorn, Jr., 

New York. 

Trustee, Albert D. Taylor, Cleve- 
land. 

Trustee, Charles H. Ramsdell, Min- 
neapolis. 

Trustee, Stephen Child, San Fran- 
cisco. 

The three-day conference was oc- 
cupied with the reading of prepared 
papers, discussions, business, and 
sightseeing about the historic town. 

At one session striking differences 
between landscape architecture in 
this country and in Europe were 
outlined, and contrast was made be- 
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tween the universally well established feeling for order and 
beauty in home surroundings in the older countries and the 
comparatively recent appreciation of landscape development in 
America. New ideas in park design and new aspects of plant 
material were other topics on a lively program. 

At a dinner given to the society by the Boston Chapter, 
Ernest H. Wilson, Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum, was 
warmly received as a guest, and he spoke of the part which 
the Arboretum had played in the introduction of plants which 
are now some of our most popular and widely used species. 


Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 


There were nearly 400 people at the first annual meeting 
and luncheon of the Garden Club Federation of Massachu- 
setts, which was held at the Hotel Statler in Boston on 
Thursday, February 9. The President, Mrs. Thomas Motley, 
Jr., was in the chair and introduced Mr. Francis Lazenby of 
the Harvard Botanic Garden who gave an interesting talk 
about the roses and perennials being grown at that institu- 
tion. Mr. Lazenby substituted for Mr. W. N. Craig, who was 
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follows: February 28, English Gardens; March 6, Gardens of 
the French and Italian Riviera; March 13, Gardens in Music 
and Romance. Mrs. Perkins, who is widely known through- 
out the country, spent last summer in England and has ac- 
quired a large number of new and very beautiful slides. 


Mr. Pillsbury’s Flower Lecture 


Mr. Arthur C. Pillsbury, who is to give a lecture on 
“Secrets of Plant Life,’’ at the Exeter Street Theatre, Boston, 
on Saturday, February 25, at 10:30 A. M., has spent a large 
part of the past summer and autumn at the Botanic Garden in 
St. Louis, the largest garden of its kind in the United States. 

Here Mr. Pillsbury has had unusual opportunity to study 
and record new phases of plant growth, so that his enlarged 
lecture is even richer than before in scientific, as well as popular 
interest. The Garden Club of Swampscott is sponsoring this 
lecture, and the proceeds are to go to the Harvard Botanic 
Garden. 


Grape Pruning Demonstration 


Dr. Walter G. Kendall, widely known as a grape 
growing expert, has offered to demonstrate his 
method of pruning grape vines to anyone who 
cares to visit his home at Atlantic, Massachusetts, 
near the railroad station. Dr. Kendall may be 
reached by mail at Atlantic or by telephone at his 
Boston office, Hancock 1309. 


A Rare Lily Blooms in 
New England 


On my first visit to China when crossing the 
plateaux of Yunnan I frequently saw in Septem- 
ber, 1899, peering through bushes and coarse 
grasses, a lily of the turk’s cap type, more or less 
greenish yellow with the face and throat splashed 
with rich vinous purple. The yellow varied greatly 
in the degree of purity and so did the amount of 
wine coloring. The plant had polished stems, rich 





The Rare Lilium ochraceum 


unable to be present because of the untimely death of his eld- 
est son. Before the close of the meeting it was voted to send a 
letter of sympathy to Mr. Craig. 

Mr. Lazenby was followed by Mr. B. F. Letson who gave 
an exceedingly interesting talk on the arrangement of cut 
flowers, illustrating what he said by practical demonstration. 

Luncheon was then served, after which Mr. E. H. Wilson, 
Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum, gave an illustrated lecture 
on ‘‘Adventures in Plant Hunting.” 


Dahlia Society of New England 


An important meeting of the Dahlia Society of New Eng- 
land was held at Horticultural Hall on Monday, February 6, 
with President Charles G. Reed in the chair. —I'wenty-one new 
members were admitted and the secretary stated that 89 new 
members joined the society in 1927, making a total member- 
ship at present of 278 members. Derrel W. Hart of New York 
discussed ‘‘New Dahlias of the Year,” and Mr. C. W. Lewis, 
an inspector of the federal government, spoke about the corn 
borer, saying that the borer was much less of a pest in New 
England than in recent years. 


Three Garden Lectures During Lent 


It is announced that Mrs. John Carroll Perkins is to give 
three lectures in Boston during Lent. These lectures will be 
held at the Hotel Vendome and the dates and subjects are as 


green scattered foliage and bore anywhere from 
two to six flowers on a stalk. In the autumn of that 
year I sent bulbs to England. They flowered the 


following spring, presented much variety and puzzled the 


botanists but died away completely before I returned in 1902. 
Since then this lily has been identified as Lilium ochraceum 
Franch, and has been occasionally seen in cultivation under 
the erroneous name of L. nepalense. During the past thirty- 
five years it has frequently put in appearance in Europe, but 
somehow no one has succeeded in making it at home. The 
plateaux of Yunnan and adjacent Burmah enjoy very heavy 
summer rains, are subtropical if not even tropical in climate, 
and the Lily itself is tender. Moreover, it blossoms in the 
autumn and northern seasons are not long enough for it to do 
itself justice. 

From the late summer of 1899 until December, 1927 I 
had not seen Lilium ochraceum in flower. The opportunity 
came when the plant here illustrated blossomed in the green- 
house of Mr. Edwin S. Webster at Chestnut Hill, Massachu- 
setts. The capable superintendent, Peter Arnott, explained 
that the bulb had come from a batch of Lilium sulphureum 
purchased last spring. This possibility is readily explained 
when it is remembered that the two Lilies grow side by side 
in their native haunts. The specimen was growing in a pot 
and bore four flowers. It is striking and handsome in a way 
and notably different from other Lilies and on this account 
will be welcomed by the specialists. Its late-flowering quali- 
ties are against it as an out-door plant in this country. 
Arnold Arboretum, 


Harvard University. —E. H. Wilson. 








A Ledge Transformed Into a Rock Garden 


Y rock garden borders a lawn for about ninety feet and 

M it is largely a planting of Sedum upon an outcropping 

ledge of warm, creamy granite, ‘and has a northerly 
exposure facing the ocean not 100 feet distant. 

It was begun many years ago, when in the fall, two of the 
many clefts were cleared of their poor growth of wild cherry. 
A foundation of coal ashes was laid in the empty fissures, and 
upon this, soil well enriched with manure, averaging about 
one foot in depth. This was planted with Sedum spectabile, 
which the following summer surprised and delighted us by 
its unusual size and beauty. The heads of blossom, from 
eight to ten inches in diameter, made a sheet of rosy pink, al- 
most concealing the leaves. 

Year by year after that experiment, the planting was in- 
creased, until every available crack in the rock was filled, and 
a narrow irregular border at its foot added, outlining the 
ledge. 

Sedum spectabile still has the largest space, and is beauti- 
ful at all times, never more so than in late autumn, when 
its pale yellow foliage makes a most lovely background for 
the pinkish brown fruits. It requires dividing and resetting 
every three or four years if the size of the flower heads is to be 
maintained. 

With Sedum spectabile is planted some of its variety, 
Brilliant, of deeper, almost crimson coloring, enriching and 
diversifying the color effect. 

Sedum maximum, at several points of the upper part of 
the ledge, also varies the rose pink of spectabile by its paler 
bloom, made up of tiny white flowers and rosy stamens. 

Sedum kamtschaticum is the earliest to blossom, in June. 
Its golden yellow flowers develop into bronze colored fruits 
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of most graceful delicate beauty. In the autumn the leaves turn 
lovely shades of fawn and pink, making a perfect setting for 
the dark fruits. This is of trailing habit, and low growth, 
as is Sedum Ewersii which blooms just as kamtschaticum is 
about through. This never fails to give a wealth of starry 
pink blossoms, varying from light to deep rose color. Kamt- 
schaticum and Ewersii fill the lower cracks of the ledge in 
masses, creeping out and lying upon the rock surfaces de- 
lightfully. 

Yucca filimentosa gives strong accents in several places with 
its rosettes of dark green, bayonet-like leaves and its tall spikes 
of creamy flowers. 

Shallow depressions and small cracks in the rock are filled 
with Sedum acre, Sedum album, Sedum sarmentosum, Sedum 
lydium and Sempervivum arachnoideums. 

The first of these, S. acre, is native, with tiny golden yel- 
low flowers in masses. Its leaves remain a vivid green all win- 
ter, and it is hard to believe that its growth is checked even in 
zero weather. 

Sedum album is lovely both in its foliage and its delicate 
heads of white blossoms on slender stems. S. sarmentosum, of 
which a few vine-like sprays shown in the illustration against 
the rock, has to be fought in its lusty determination to crowd 
out all else. It sows itself and appears in new undesired 
places; but is nevertheless worth while for its golden bloom 
and its crowding vigor. Sedum lydium is the smallest of all, 
only a few inches in height. It is charming, with tiny blos- 
soms on reddish stems, especially in the fall when the leaves 
also become red. 

Sempervivum arachnoideum, in spite of the length of its 
name, is a small and delightful neighbor of gay little S. 


A Rock Garden Filled With Sedums in Variety 
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lydium, its little rosettes adorned with snowy cobweb 
threads, making a vivid contrast. 

This rock garden gives more color and beauty, with less 
need of care, than anything in gardening that I know. Its 
masses of dense growth make weeding unnecessary, and the 
drought loving plants require little or no watering. 

Beyond dividing and resetting every few years, and some 
enriching of the soil with manure in the fall, they require no 
attention. There is never a blight or disease to trouble them 
or sign of insect enemies. Though they are not covered in the 
fall, they come through the winter without loss, all ready 
for another year of generous growth and bloom. . 

From May to December this very informal rock garden is 
beautiful. It varies and changes from month to month, one 
color scheme succeeding another. 

In it one finds, I believe, the nearest approach to that im- 
possible dream, of a garden, rich in beauty and satisfaction, 
demanding little, which never fails or disappoints. 

—NMrs. B. Preston Clark. 
Cohasset, Mass. 


The New Lily Princeps 


UCH interest has been aroused in Lilium princeps, which 

has been grown for several years in Canada. This Lily 

was produced by seed of Lilium Sargentiae crossed with pol- 
len of Lilium regale, and flowered for the first time in 1919. 
Several seedlings have reached the flowering stage but they 
all bloom at the same time and resemble each other very 
closely. They have flowered at Guelph, Ont., for nine years, 
and at Johnstown and Simcoe in the same province for a 
shorter time. In all three localities they have proven entirely 


hardy. 
The work in making these crosses was done by J. W. Crow 


and Miss Isabelle Preston. Miss Preston is now connected 
with the Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa, where she is 
carrying on her experiments. The name Princeps was given 
some years ago by E. H. Wilson to a hybrid of the same par- 
entage raised in Boston. The name has been retained and 
seems applicable. In describing this lily and its origin Mr. 
Crow writes as follows: 


L. princeps seeds freely and I have 
flowered several hundred seedlings of 
it. They do not come true but show varia- 
tion in height and habit of plant, color, 
form and size of flowers. Most important 
of all, they vary in season. Last year I had 
seedlings in bloom under field conditions as 
late as August 15. In 1926 I had flowers 
which were in perfect condition on some 
of the second generation seedlings as late as 
August 23. 

L. regale flowers with us usually in the 
first week in July. L. princeps is from ten 
to fourteen days later. 

I have a large number of seedlings of 
Wallace’s L. sulphurgale crossed with pollen 
of L. princeps and expect some of them to 
bloom this year. I hope to find among them 
additional new varieties of special interest. 
I think this family of lilies offers wonderful 
possibilities for garden culture and for fur- 
ther breeding. 

Neither L. princeps nor any of its pro- 
geny with me so far have shown any 
tendency to produce bulbils in the axils of 
the leaves above ground. The plants I have 
of L. Sargentiae show this characteristic, as 
did also those used for hybridizing when 
the original cross was made. I note that 
Marshall does not mention this feature as 
belonging to the sargentiae species. L. prin- 
ceps produces quantities of stem bulbs be- 
low the ground, at least under my soil con- 
ditions, and I have now a large stock, all 
of it having been raised in this manner 


from three bulbs I brought with me to 
Simcoe in 1923. 





Blooms of Lewisia rediviva 
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Lewisia in a Montreal Garden 


OFFER a few notes on Lewisias, as my experience in 

growing them has extended over several seasons. In the 
first place, all the species listed below, have proven hardy in 
Montreal, some having stood for six years in exposed posi- 
tions without winter-killing. Their chief requirements are 
sun and drainage, and the only enemy with which I have had 
to contend is the cut-worm; the fat tap-roots offer a juicy 
meal to these pests. It is best to reserve a section of the rock 
garden to the Lewisias alone, or at least to place them with 
such non-spreading, sun-loving plants as Opuntias, Mamil- 
larias and Sempervivums. The Lewisias seem to be indifferent 
to the presence of lime in the soil, but it is a point that re- 
quires further demonstration. My list is as follows: 

Lewisia Columbiana, L. Cotyledon, L. Finchii, L. Howel- 
lii, L. rediviva and L. Tweedii. 

In addition to the above, I secured last summer plants of 
Lewisia pygmaea. This species comes from the high screes 
of the Rocky Mountains, near the snow line. The best col- 
lections of Lewisias that I know of are carried by Carl Purdy 
of Ukiah, Calif., and J. C. Bennett of Victoria, B. C. 


—F. Cleveland Morgan. 
Montreal, Canada. 


A Spanish Yellow Daffodil 


T is rather amusing to hear Narcissus minimus cited as a 

possible ‘‘novelty,’’ for it is discussed at some length in 
Parkinson’s ‘‘Paradisus Terrestris,’’ published at London in 
1629. I am glad to say that there are a few Daffodil enthu- 
siasts and horticulturalists who have grown this charming 
little fellow here in America, so that we are not 300 years 
behind after all. 

Narcissus minimus is hardly hardy in the vicinity of 
New York, as it is a very early bloomer, pushing up the first 
thing in our changeable spring weather, generally to get a bad 
freezing. After a flower or two the first season following 
planting, it dwindles away. It prefers a peaty soil, the ideal 
one being a mixture of gritty white quartz-sand and peat such 
as some heathers delight in. Anyone who can grow the 
heathers well might try a cluster on 
the edges of the heather plantation. 
A well-drained corner of a rock-gar- 
den might suffice but it is doubtful 
if it would be really happy out of 
doors this far north. 

In 1887 the late Mr. Peter Barr 
collected Narcissus minimus in Spain 
and found it thriving in a poor 
sandy soil. The cool Alpine house 
is a good location for this small 
daffodil where it can be planted 
right in the bench or else it may be 
grown in the cool greenhouse in 
shallow bulb-pans to be dried off 
there after flowering, when the pans 
may be stowed away on a shelf un- 
til the early autumn. Slight water- 
ing may then begin, the pots being 
kept under the bench in a dark cor- 
ner for a number of weeks so the 
tiny bulbs will make good roots. 
They should be brought on slowly, 
for they are naturally such early 
bloomers that there is no reason for 
forcing them and by simply encour- 
aging natural growth the strength 
of the bulbs is retained. 

—Ethel Anson Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Photo. by H. W. G'eason. 














A New Way to Start Annuals 


TWO-and-one-fourth-inch flower pot set in a glass 

castor cup, and covered with a class percolator top 

forms a perfect miniature conservatory, which can- 
not be excelled as a means of starting all sizes of plant seeds 
from those of the poppy, to those of the apple-tree. From 
eight to ten of these pots may be placed on the sill of an ordi- 
nary window, and an equal number on the middle ledge of the 
sash-joining and as many as ten small seeds brought to the 
transplanting point in each pot, in a situation where they will 
receive the most sunlight possible; for though seeds will ger- 
minate as quickly in darkness with warmth as in light, yet 
from the moment they peep above the top of the soil, they will 
need sunlight, and more sunlight to ensure that strong growth 
which is especially important in their first weeks. 

The steam-heated house is so dry that all plants must be 
frequently watered, and the castor cups will hold a little excess 
water to prevent the drying up of the tender plants when ex- 
posed to the sunlight. At the same time the glass top will keep 
the surface of the soil soft and hasten the growth of the young 
shoots. After two pairs of leaves have formed, the plants are 
to be transplanted in other pots of the same size and kept 
covered and moist for still another week, when they may be 
exposed gradually to more heat and dryness until about April 
19th, when they should be hardened off in a cool, sunny 
room or perhaps in a barn or garage for a week and then 
planted out in a cold frame till their final transplanting in 
May, making room for zinnias, marigolds, asters, etc., which 
need to be started about the middle of April. 

If 500 plants are required, about 150 two-and-one-quarter 
inch pots will be needed, costing $1.25 per hundred. From 50 
to 100 castor cups, costing five cents for two and 50 percolator 
tops costing five cents for two. ‘Ten packets of seeds for one 
dollar, will bring the total cost of equipment for the 500 
plants up to $7.50. 

There will be needed nine shallow cake pans of tin, 9 x 13 
inches, which are sold at every 10 cent store. In these tins the 
pots are kept at night when taken away from the chilly win- 
dows. In them also the pots are sprayed with water twice each 
day, and occasionally with a weak solution of Black Leaf 40. 

Soil should be procured from a florist, light, but not too 
rich for seeds. Test the soil for friability. If it is too moist, 
mix it with some old dried soil using the gloved hands and 
bringing it to the proper consistency. If it is too dry, sprinkle 
with a little water and mix till it is damp enough to absorb 
water readily. Prepare the pots by placing a few pebbles or 
small rocks or even a wad of dry sphagnum moss the size of 
a horse-chestnut in the bottom, then fill with soil till within 
one-quarter inch of the top. Set in dishes of water until the 
top of the soil is moist. Then set them out of doors until 
thoroughly frozen. This freezing of the soil is nature’s own 
best method for killing pests and for renewing heavy soil by 
aeration. Bring indoors and leave in a warm, dry place until 
the soil is dry enough for sowing the seeds. 

With a teaspoon take off enough soil from the top of a pot 
to cover the variety of seeds you intend to sow. Place the seeds 
at equal distances apart and cover with the soil you have just 
removed. 

Spray with a sprayer filled with tepid water until the soil is 
sufficiently moistened and put the little glass roofs on the pots. 
They will need spraying every night and morning for some 
time. 

It is a good plan to keep the castor cups a little moist all the 


time; they will show if the plants get too wet. As soon as the 
seeds appear set them in the windows and never let them get 
too dry. When the fourth leaves have formed, transplant to 
more pots, but half fill the new pots with a soil that has been 
made richer by the addition of about 25 per cent of pulverized 
sheep-manure and which has been previously moistened, 
frozen and dried to the proper degree of friability. Around the 
roots of the plant and up to the top of the pot, use the same 
kind of soil that you used when sowing the seeds, for there 
will be less trouble with insect pests if the top soil lacks de- 
caying matter. 

When the plants are about one-quarter inch high begin to 
water with a small coffee pot, selecting a place in the inside 
edge of the pot where the plants are fewest and pouring the 
small stream slowly and very carefully on the dirt always at 
the same point so as to make the least possible depression in 
the soil. Never pour water on a small plant, always beside it. 

As the pots increase in numbers, the larger plants may be 
kept, 12 together, in the tins, also, during the daytime if the 
windows are filled with the smaller ones. In this case they 
must be frequently moved, so as to be kept in the shafts of sun- 
light that travel through the room. 

At the first transplanting, four or five little plants may be 
put in one small pot. The right-sized castor cups will have 
a depression for holding the pot which will measure two and 
one-quarter inches across, so that they may be used for three- 
inch pots as well. 

Vincas, Sweet Williams, heliotropes, African daisies, ver- 
benas, Drummond phlox, statice, didiscus, Marguerites, pinks 
and pansies should be planted at this time for the summer gar- 
den. All these varieties may be easily grown by the above 
method. 

—AMrs. F. M. Hedden. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Experiments With Gladioli 


Efforts are being made to learn more about the blooming 
habits of Gladioli. Last season repeated tests were made on a 
plot of land at the Massachusetts Agricultural College in 
Amherst; 26 growers contributed 336 varieties for testing and 
the gardens attracted many interested visitors. The first variety 
to bloom was Persis, which came through in 55 days. The 
last was Indian Summer, which required 113 days to reach 
the blooming period. Corms were planted June 9; the time in 
each case would have been less than if an earlier planting date 
had been selected. 

These facts were discussed by Professor Clark L. Thayer of 
the college at a largely attended meeting of the New England 
Gladiolus Society held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Febru- ' 
ary 11. Reports on efforts to have the Gladiolus in bloom for 
Christmas were also given. Corms that had been in storage 
for 12 months were planted October 7 and one (Arton) 
bloomed December 31. The rest of the corms were much 
slower but are expected to produce blooms for Easter. 

The fact that the Gladiolus is a particularly good flower 
for the small garden was brought out by H. O. Shepardson 
of Mansfield, who explained that plantings may be made as 
close as four inches in single or double rows or even closer in 
beds. Planting close to the foundations of houses was not ad- 
vised, however. The speaker pointed out that it is unnecessary 
to pay fancy prices for corms as over 100 varieties are listed 
at 10 cents to 25 cents each. At the last show of the New 
England Gladiolus Society, where some of the best flowers 
ever staged were seen, 95 prizes were won by varieties which 
can be bought for not over 10 cents. 
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Lily Disease Investigation Fellowship 


HE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 

in cooperation with the New York State College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell University, the Boyce Thompson Institute 
for Plant Research, and the New York Botanical Garden, 1s 
doing a remarkably well-worth-while piece of work in the 
establishment of a fellowship for the study of lily diseases. 

This fellowship was established at Cornell University 
and the holder, Mr. Carl F. Guterman, appointed by the 
faculty of the Graduate School of Cornell University on 
recommendation of three professors of the Department of 
Plant Pathology. Mr. Guterman, an advanced student in 
plant pathology in Cornell, became interested in the diseases of 
ornamentals and went to the Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research to study diseases in the region about New York 
City. He worked especially on the diseases of rhododendrons 
and then became interested in the diseases of lilies and devoted 
some time to them. 

The work of this fellowship can be summarized as fol- 


lows: 
WINTER WORK 


I. GREENHOUSE GROWN LILIES. 


1. Japanese and Bermuda bulbs to be forced at different temperatures 
during the winter to determine the effects of temperature upon the 
symptoms of mosaic and the “‘crook neck’’ disease. It is hoped 
that data from these experiments will determine a temperature at 
which the grower may force his bulbs with a minimum amount 
of injury from these diseases. 

2. Studies to be made on the possibilities of the spread of these 
diseases in the greenhouse. 

3. Any other diseases which appear upon these lilies during the 
winter will be studied. 

4. An experiment has been started in which scales of the Bermuda 
lily have been treated with chemicals such as ethylene gas, chlorhy- 
drin, ether, chloroform, thiourea, sodium nitrate and so forth to 
determine the effect of these chemicals upon bulb formation and 
rapidity of growth. It is hoped that data may be obtained from 
this experiment which later may be applied to bulbs for forcing 
in order to start them quicker and gain more rapid growth. 

5. Detailed microscopic studies to be made during the winter of lily 
tissues affected both with mosaic and the ‘‘crook neck’’ diseases. 

6. The Department of Agriculture of Bermuda authorized the ex- 

penses and a trip to the Islands was made in January for the 

purpose of studying the diseases of lilies as they occur in Bermuda. 

Methods of control such as rogueing and dusting for insects were 

to be especially noted. 

A trip was made to New York in December for the purpose of 

visiting the warehouse of lily importers to ascertain the amount 

of bulb rot and insect injury incurred by bulbs during transit and 
in storage. Studies were made on the symptoms and causes of 
these troubles at that time. 

8. An extended trip to be made at an opportune time for the pur- 
poses of visiting the greenhouses of several bulb forcers. Data will 
be obtained at this time on the kinds of diseases affecting forced 
lilies, their prevalence and so forth. 


x 


SUMMER WORK 


il. THE GARDEN LILIES. 
1. The extensive survey, already started, of lily diseases both insect 
and fungous, will be continued. 
2. Inoculation, transmission and control experiments will be started 
on the mosaic and ‘‘crook neck’’ diseases. 
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3. An attempt will be made at the New York Botanical Garden 
with the aid of Dr. A. B. Stout, te demonstrate conclusively that 
healthy lilies may be raised and grown by care in culture, rogueing 
of diseased plants as soon as they appear, and dusting for the con- 
trol of insect vectors of diseases. 

4. Further studies on the nature and symptoms of mosaic and the 
“crook neck’’ dise’ will be made. 

5. Experiments on tha:ontrol of the | ulb mite will be started. 

6. Attempts will be made to ascertain if mosaic ex.sts on any wild 
members of the lily family or other closely related families with 
the idea of determining the possible source of mosaic on the lilies. 
Cultivated, closely related types will also be studied in this con- 
nection. 


Recent Library Accessions 


The following books have been added recently to the li- 
brary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


A British flora, by J. W. C. Kirk. Lond., Arnold, 1927. 

A classification and description of the genera of plants, trees and 
shrubs represented in the gardens of Great Britain, with keys for 
their identification. 


A diary of an eighteenth-century garden, by D. C. Calthrop. N.Y. 
Stokes, n.d. 

“Mr. Anderson” loved his garden, toyed with quaint herbal cures, 
read his Juvenal, and watched the movements of the birds in his 
trees and the slow passage of the seasons. He noted in his diary many 
curious items of information about flowers, herbs, food, drink, the 
writings of antiquity and of his own romantic century. 

Field book of American wild flowers, by F. S. Mathews; new ed. 
N.Y. Putnam, 1927. 

Revision includes about 300 additional drawings, descriptions of 
over 100 added species, revision of the nomenclature, a color key, 
and a key to Families based on leaf forms. 


Landscape Architecture, a series of letters, by S. Child. Stanford 
Univ. Pr., 1927. 
“The idealized correspondence of a landscape architect with his 
client ... whose successive opportunities are those of a modest home- 
dweller who at length becomes a City-Planning Commissioner.” 


My wild flower garden, by H. Durand. N.Y. Putnam, 1927. 
Supplements the author’s two previous volumes on the domesticat- 
ing of wild plants. 
Neuvermehrter blumengarten . . 
Endters, 1663. 


New manual of botany of the central Rocky Mountains, by J. M. 
Coulter. Rev. by Aven Nelson. N.Y. Am. Book Co., c1909. 
This revision by Aven Nelson is a complete rewriting of the 
original text. The area covered includes Colorado, Wyoming, Yel- 
lowstone Park and the Black Hills of South Dakota, with parts of 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, New Mexico and Arizona. 


. » by G. Viescher. Nurnberg, 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


It is announced that the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety has donated $500 to the John Bartram Association to be 
used during the current year, solely in the interests of and for 
the promotion of horticulture at the Bartram gardens in 
Philadelphia. This donation will be of great value in keeping 
up this celebrated and historic garden. 


American Peony Society 


It is announced that the annual meeting and exhibition of 
the American Peony Society for 1928 will be held at Horti- 
cultural Hall in Boston. The exhibition will be a joint ex- 
hibition with the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, the 
dates being June 22-23-24. This is the first time for several 
years that the American Peony Society has had its meeting in 
New England and a large attendance is expected. 


Why Ivy Does Not Cling to Stucco 


Please tell me why English ivy will not cling to a stucco wall. Is it be- 
cause it contains lime and what can be done? Is any particular kind of soil 
needed? 

English ivy is not particular as to its soil but it will not 
grow, as a rule, on newly-made stucco walls. The reason lies 
in the fact that the walls contain no moisture. As you know, 
this ivy clings by air roots and must have moisture to de- 
velop. When the stucco gets old it gradually absorbs moisture 
and the ivy will cling to it. This is the real explanation of a 
difficulty which is often encountered. 

















Appraising the Season’s Novelties 


were finding a fertilecfield for the-» efforts in China, Japan 

and othef foreign lands, garden makers had a right to ex- 
pect several new species of plants each year, and occasionally 
representatives of a new genus. Now that the world has been 
pretty thoroughly combed, about all that can be expected is 
an occasional new variety, although at rare intervals a species 
not previously known in this country is introduced. Even 
the new varieties are more likely to be those produced by 
hybridizing than those which are discovered growing wild. 
Many of the variations are so slight that the difference can 
hardly be detected. Sometimes it is only a superior strain that 
has been developed by careful cultivation. 

Not infrequently plants which have been in cultivation 
for many years but in an exceedingly small way are brought 
to the front and featured as novelties. The so-called Blue- 
Lace Flower is a conspicuous example. This annual (botani- 
cally Trachymene caerulea) is an Australian 
plant which was discovered probably 50 
years ago, but almost never seen until a 
New York florist popularized it and gave 
it wide exploitation. Although it was not 
new, this man was perfectly right in classi- 
fying it as a novelty, and this holds good 
in a number of instances. 

Probably the outstanding introduction 
of the year is Meconopsis Baileyii, which 
was discovered by Capt. Kingdon Ward, 
the noted English plant hunter, in Thibet, 
a few years ago. This is actually a new 
species and has been tested in England, 
where it proves an excellent perennial, 
throwing up leafy stems two to three feet 
high and producing four-petaled, poppy- 
like flowers, the color of which is a fine 
sky blue set off by golden anthers. Just 
how this new perennial will act in this 
country remains to be seen. Meconopsis 
integrifolia, which was introduced by E. 
H. Wilson some years ago, is even hand- 
somer, but is very erratic. It grew well in 
Bar Harbor, Maine, but was a failure around 
Boston. Whether M. Baileyii will prove as 
eccentric is a matter for garden makers to 
discover. At least it is worth experiment- 
ing with, for it is not often that something 
of such outstanding character is offered. It must be grown 
from seed, as no plants are offered as yet, and will flower 
the second year. Undoubtedly it will thrive best in a cool 
and somewhat moist situation. 

The same region has given us a new Iceland poppy, which 
may be planted with greater assurance, and which is among 
the best of the season’s novelties. Because of its origin, it has 
been named Thibet, and the rich orange color of the flowers 
is different from that found in any other Nudicaule Poppies. 
One of the most important merits of this new poppy lies in 
the fact that it blooms late in the fall, when other poppies 
have passed their prime or have ceased to flower at all. ‘Thibet 
is at its best in September and October, and is readily grown 
from seeds. 

The viola Jersey Gem has now been in cultivation for 
several years and can hardly be called a novelty, although 
there are many gardens in which it has not yet found a place. 
It has set a new mark for violas, however, because it is the 
one kind that can be depended upon for flowers all the sea- 
son. Mr. T. A. Weston, the transplanted English expert, 
now living in New Jersey, where he originated Jersey Gem, 


i what is a novelty? Years ago, when plant hunters 


is responsible for another new viola called Jersey Jewel, 
which is being offered this season for the first time, and was 
made by crossing Jersey Gem with the Pansy Queen Victoria. 
It remains to be tested in various parts of the country, but 
gives much promise, making flowers twice as large as those 
of Jersey Gem and being a true pansy violet in color. It is said 
to be a very persistent bloomer, and quite at home in a rock 
garden. Mr. Weston suggests, however, that it should always 
be given a sunny location, but that is also true of Jersey Gem. 

It is evident that the fall months are to have more blooms 
than in past years, for both the new poppy and the new viola 
will continue flowering until frost. That is the season, of 
course, when hardy Chrysanthemums are also expected to 


beautify the garden. English hybridizers have sent over two 
new kinds which are now being offered in this country, and 





The New Iceland Poppy Thibet 


give rich promise of fall splendor. They are Barbara Cum- 
ming, double, clear yellow shading to orange-bronze in the 
centre, and Gypsy Girl, single, crimson, shading to chestnut- 
crimson. The first named will probably commend itself most 
to garden makers because it starts to bloom in late August, 
continuing without a break until frost. The other new one is 
later, beginning to bloom in October. There is also a late aster 
called Queen Mary, which comes to us very highly recom- 
mended by English gardeners. A double coreopsis is new and 
may be ranked among the valuable novelties. 

Of course many new named varieties of delphiniums are 
listed in the catalogues. They should be approached without 
expecting too much. Most of them without doubt are very simi- 
lar to varieties already known, and some are certainly no im- 
provement over older kinds. They are to be experimented 
with, but in a small way .There is one new one, however, 
which has special claims on the rock garden enthusiast. This 
is a dwarf delphinium called Chamois. It grows 12 to 18 
inches high, and the color is indicated by the name. A new 
annual larkspur will be welcomed, as there are none too many 
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Evergreens for Every Place 


Hedges and screens of living ever- 
greens cost less and are worth more 
than fences. Evergreens are on dut; 
all the year, rarely need repairs and 
never need repainting. 





For Evergreen hedges, for instance: 
100 =1,000 
15,000 White Spruce— 
5 to 12 in., twice 
transplanted $10.00 $78.00 
8,500 Japan Red Pine— 
18 to 24 in., trans- 
planted 
7,000 Austrian Pine— 


10 to 12 in., twice 
transplanted 30.00 225.00 


A Grade for Every Purpose 
Hundreds of thousands of trees for 
reforesting — seedlings and small 
transplanted grades. 

Large trees and shrubs for immedi- 
ate landscape effects. Send for new 
price list. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE, 





15.00 80.00 





50 Church Street 
New York City 

















CERCIDIPHYLLUM JAPONICUM 


(KATSURA TREE) 


It is one of the most interesting and beautiful Japanese trees introduced 
by the Arnold Arboretum. The habit when young is very much like the 
Lombardy Poplar, but later it spreads out into a broad, pyramidal tree. 
The leaves are oval to blunt heart-shaped, opening delicate rose-pink to 
purple, becoming a rich medium to light green, turning clear yellow oc- 
casionally tinged with scarlet in autumn. 


Trees 3 to 4 feet, $1.50 each; $12.50 per ten. 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Write now for catalog of our full line of stock 











THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
COMPRISES FORTY-ONE MEMBERS WITH OFFICES THROUGHOUT 
NEW ENGLAND, WHOSE SKILL IN THE PRACTICE OF LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE HAS BEEN CERTIFIED BY THEIR MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
Membership lists may be obtained by writing to the secretary, 
71 Highland Road, Brookline. 








FARQUHAR’S 


Garden Annual 
for 1928 


is beautifully illustrated and describes many new and 
rare novelties in plants, seeds and bulbs never before 
offered; also a complete list of the best standard vari- 


eties, with helpful cultural hints. Ready in January. 


Copy sent free upon request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston 
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varieties in this class. It is called Violet, and is true violet in 
color. 

Mention has been made of the fact that some of the so- 
called novelties are merely improved strains. This applies par- 
ticularly to the lupins, which have been immensely im- 
proved by careful breeding. They have all the characteristics 
of the older lupins but are much larger and handsomer. In- 
deed, these newer lupins are coming to be numbered among 
the outstanding perennials, and may well have a place in all 
gardens. The colors now run through apricot, buff, rose, 
slate, chocolate, yellow, pink, blue and red, although the reds 
and pinks are scarce. Several fragrant lupins have also been 
developed, the best probably being the one known as Elliott's 
Sweet Scented Lupin. The lupins are long season flowers, 
blooming from May to September if prevented from seeding. 

Probably mention should also be made of the new orna- 
mental tomato called Solanum acauleatissimum. This is a very 
handsome variety with large, highly-colored fruit, and ex- 
ceedingly ornamental. It can be raised without difficulty in 
southern New England, and from states further south there 
come reports of plants last year which had three-foot stems. 
Seed should be sown indoors in March and will give plants 
_ for blooming in the house next Christmas. 





Success With Begonias 


As recently stated in Horticulture, there is a national 
begonia club in this country which has no meetings but whose 


| members exchange a large amount of information through the 


mails. The following are useful extracts from some of the 
more recent letters: 


Propagating Begonias 

Fall is a poor time to propagate begonias. Spring is the best 
time. Keep Rex leaves in the sand box under glass till spring. 
You cannot move them safely in winter. Small pots of be- 
gonias may be sunk in flats of sand, and by keeping the 
sand moist, the little begonias will absorb just about enough 
moisture. They do not need much water in winter. Just keep 
them moist enough to carry them through. 

The larger begonias, including the Rex varieties, may be 
rooted in a glass of water. Trim the leaf until it will fit 
inside the glass. Keep about an inch of water in the glass, and 
cover the top with glass. In a little while the tiny plant will 
start from the middle of the leaf, and when large enough, it 
can be carefully potted. 

—Mrs. W. A. Givens. 
Fort Scott, Kansas. 


To Start Begonia Cuttings 

It is easy to start cuttings of many varieties in a four-inch 
pot of good soils. Make a hole with a dibble and pour in a 
tablespoon of sand. Place the cutting in this sand. When the 
roots start into growth, they will find good soil to feed on, 
and will not have to be lifted from the sand box, and given 
a setback by transplanting. 

For the Rex varieties, take the center part of the leaf, leav- 
ing the stem about an inch long. Cut away the outer part of 
the leaf, set the stem in sand, press the soil closely around it. 
Pour in a little water to settle it, cover with a jelly glass, and 
leave on until the new leaf is well developed. 

—NMrs. E. K. Gray. 
Pacific Beach, Cal. 
Begonias From Seed 

‘Take a common brick and put half an inch of finely sifted 
soil on top. Set the brick in a pan of water. Next day the brick 
will be wet, and the soil, also. Mix a pinch of finely sifted 
soil with the begonia seed. Put in a tea strainer and sprinkle 
on the brick. Once planted, there is no more trouble; only 
keep about an inch of water in the pan all the time. When 
the tiny plants are large enough, transplant into flats. 


—Mrs. O. V. Tennant. 





| Fairview, West Va. 
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RARE SHRUBS and 
DWARF EVERGREENS 
for Rock Gardens 


Azalea Schlippenbachii, 1 yr. seedlings 
$75 per 100 
Cotoneaster Apiculata, Large berries 
$1.25 ea. 
Cotoneaster Adpressa, dainty 1.25 ea. 
Vaccinium Buxifolium, rare, 75c. ea. 
$6.00 per 10 
Azalea Louisa Hunnewell seedlings, 2 yr. 
$1.00 ea., $9.00 per 10 
Retinospora Squarrosa Nana, 10”, $2.50 ea. 
Retinospora Obtusa Nana, 10”, 2.50 ea. 
Scotch Heather field clumps, 75c ea. 
$6.00 per 10 
Iberis Semp. ‘‘Snowflake,” 1 yr., 60c ea. 
$5.00 per 10 
Picea Glauca Conica, 12-15”, $4.00 ea.., 
8-10”, $2.50 ea. 
Juniperus Meyeri and Columnaris 
$3.00 ea. 


Kolkwitzia Amabilis, 2 yr. 2.00 ea. 


BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 
Wethersfield, Conn. 


Brimfield Rd. 











WREXHAM DELPHINIUMS 


Limited overage of seeds harvested for own 
planting. Seeds from plants grown from 
seed imported direct from the originators. 
ADVANCEMENT, DAREDEVIL, FEAR- 
LESS, SILVERMINE FRAGRANS, packet 
of 50 seeds, $1.50; The collection of 
four, $5.00. 

SILVERMINE EXHIBITION STRAIN, 
each variety separate or mixed packet of 
50 seeds, $1.50; four packets, $5.00. 
Both collections $9.00. 

DIANTHUS FOR ROCK GARDENS. The 
rarer kinds. Send for list. Spring ship- 
ment. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


HORTICULTURE 
The Coy Shortia Galacifolia 


T is rather interesting to find Shortia galacifolia being 

grown to a much wider extent in England than in America, 
although this its native land. Perhaps its requirements have 
not been given the attention which is necessary to ensure suc- 
cess with it here. It has never been widely distributed, and 
the locations where it grows wild are confined to sections 
south of Pennsylvania. Its history is rather romantic, as it 
was first discovered in 1788 in the Carolina mountains, and 
then apparently disappeared, not being found again until 
1877. 

Shortia cannot be grown successfully except in a soil which 


_ contains a liberal amount of humus and leaf mold, that is to 


say, it needs an acid soil. Unless natural conditions can be 


| given, they must be supplied with the food which the plants 
_ demand. Leaf mold is now available in commercial packages, 


8] 





MICHELL’S 
Special Offer 
Flower Seeds 


COREOPSIS. Double Flowering. 

A new variety of the popular peren- 
nial border plant; flowers golden 
yellow. Large pkt., 40c. 

DELPHINIUM. English Hollyhock 

(Wrexham Strain). 
The finest large flowered type; deli- 
cate Belladonna blue to deep blues 
and purples. Large pkt., $1.50. 

GAILLARDIA. Portola Hybrids. 
Immense size flowers in colors rang 
ing through shades of bronzy red 
with golden tipped petals. Large 
pkt., 75c. 

LARKSPUR. Exquisite. 

Soft yet bright rose; effective for 
eutting and garden. Large pkt., 40c. 

STRAWFLOWER. Rose Queen. 
Gigantic flowers of a rich deep rose 
color. Large pkt., 60c. 

VERBENA. Hybrida Grandiflora, Etna. 
Intense Geranium red with small 
yellow eye; individual florets extra 
large. Large pkt., 75c. 

One large pkt. each of above six 
varieties, $4.00 

Our General Catalog for 1928, con 

taining a complete list of everything 

for the Garden, Farm, Lawn and 

Greenhouse, mailed free upon request. 
When ordering. please mention this 

publication 


Michell’s Seed House 
518 Market St. Phila., Pa. 














FARR NURSERY CO. 
WEISER PARK, PENNA. 


ALICE KAUSEX, R.F.D., R34. Box 74A. 


A nursery of botanical and historical interest. 
Silvermine Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


125 acres of iris, peonies, lilacs, evergreens and 
shrubs. Plan to visit us this spring. Grounds 
open every day; no business transacted on Sun- 
day. Located on Wm. Penn Highway (Pa. 








GLORIOUS ROCK 
>——_GARDENS——_ 


Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds, 
2,000 varieties, collected from the 
mountains and plains of the world. 
Seeds duty free. Sample collection, 
15 distinct vars., $1.50; 82 vars., 
$2.50. 


Rev. H. A. F. ANDERSON, F.B.H.S. 
Glen Hall Leicester, England 














Plant Some Glads and Grow a Hobby 


HARBINGER 


New in color, a burnt orange or terra 
cotta. Rated 95 exhibition; 94 commer- 
cial; 97 landscape. Tremendous multi- 
plier. Large bulbs $2.50, % size $1.25, 
Trial offer, 1 large, 2 small and 12 bulb- 


Shortia Galacifolia in Bloom 


and by its use this charming shrub can be made to thrive in 
most sections where climatic conditions are favorable. 

Shortia has a preference for shade, and because of the fact 
that it likes an acid soil, it can be used in conjunction with 
rhododendrons, mountain laurel and similar plants, making 
an attractive undercover. The flowers are pure white but have 
pink stems and are carried well above bronzy-green foliage 
which completely carpets the ground when the plants are 


| growing well. Shelter from cold winds must be given, and 
| for that reason as well as for its liking for shade, Shortia 


lets, $5.00. Send for list of other vari- 

eties. 
E. M. SANFORD 

Madison New Jersey 








PERENNIAL SEEDLINGS 


1 yr. Field grown, except 
where noted 


Anemone pulsatilla, 2 yr. 
Dianthus deltoides brilliant 
Hypericum elegans, 2 yr. 

Iris Kaempferi, 2 yr. 

Liatris pycnostachya, 2 yr. 
Platycodon mariesi alba 

Saponaria ocymoides 

Scabiosa japonica, 2 yr. 
Thalictrum adiantifolium 
Thalictrum glaucum, 2 yr. 

Viola odorata semperflorens, 2 yr. 
$4.50 per hundred, cash with order. 
Well packed and postage prepaid to 
any postoffice in the United States. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
Naperville, Iil. 











should be planted among trees or shrubs which will provide 
protection. 

No one can say that this is a shrub for the average amateur’s 
garden, but it is well worth experimenting with by garden 
makers who are willing to give it a little coddling. It will grow 
and flower in New England in sheltered locations, but is much 
more dependable farther south. 

Perhaps the fact that the plant does not spread more rapidly 


| in its wild state is due to its parsimony in the matter of seeds. 
| The flowering stems have a fashion of withering away before 





the seeds have matured. No difficulties are encountered, how- 
ever, in propagating the plants by division or by cutting off 
the runners which, although made slowly, offer an easy 
method of multiplication. 


Washing House Plants 


There is always dust in the best kept rooms and after 
potted plants have stood for a few days, the leaves look dull. 
This is the time for washing them. It is best to use a liberal 
square of table oil-cloth, much larger than the flower-pot; cut 
an opening in the center, and from one edge cut the oil cloth 
to the opening. Then wrap the cloth snugly about the plant 
stem, overlapping the edges which were cut, resting the oil- 
cloth on the upper edge of the flower-pot. A plant may be 
very nicely watered while at the same time each leaf is thor- 
oughly washed free of dust, yet no soil made muddy or 
washed away, and no water splashed upon the floor. 


route No. 3) 12 miles west of Reading. 








MAY DAY 


The Beautiful Flowering Lawn Tree 


A unique tree of remarkable alluring loveli- 
ness. Flowering in large pure white and 
very fragrant clusters very early in spring. 


Large Specimen Trees—$2.50 Each 


Siberian Flowering 


Almond 


Something New and Different 


A dwarf flowering Almond from Siberia. 
Earliest of ali to bloom in spring. Foliage 
has fine fail coloring. 


Large Specimen Shrubs—$1.25 Each 


CARL A. HANSEN NURSERY 
Novelties in Horticulture 
Brookings S. Dakota 
Large Illustrated Catalog Offering Many 
Other New and Unique Plants Gladly Sent 
Free on Request. 











RHODODENDRON 


(Natives—three varieties) 


LATIFOLIA Mountain Laurel 


KALMIA 
FRUIT TREES and FRUIT PLANTS 


Other trees and plants in variety. 
Catalog on request. 


N 
1133 Broacway, N.Y MORRIS 
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Never 


Packed 
Wet 


It’s a money waste to buy peat moss by weight. Its most valuable property is 
its ability to absorb moisture! Why pay for water? The Genuine, with the 
triangle—-G. P. M.—on bale-end, is baled after thorough desiccation. Each 
bale measures a generous eight bushels—all peat moss—-Dry, fibrous, spongy, 
ready to absorb and retain soil water and plant food eight to ten times its 
weight about. Eleven bales average 2,000 pounds and give 100% more porous 
material than a ton of hard, heavy or wet “‘peat’’ (partly soil). 


IMPORTED GRANULATED ‘ 
TORF MULL 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC., Importers 





One bale will cover 240 square 
feet, one inch deep. Price $4.00 
per bale F.O.B. a shipping point 
nearest your railroad _ station, 
saving time and freight. Explan- 
atory Booklet Free 











29-P Burling Slip New York, N Y. 

















The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 


The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 











CARNATIONS 
LADDIE and RED LADDIE 


Fine 2 %-inch plants, ready for immediate delivery 
PRICE—$25.00 per hundred 


TOTTY’S 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 




















JESSIE L. SEAL 


Originator and Introducer of the Jessie L. Seal Dahlias 


Again Winner—The fourth consecutive year of the Palace 
Hotel Cup for Best Collection of California Dahlias at the 
1927 Exhibition of the Dahlia Society of San Francisco. 


Our 1928 Illustrated Catalog, sent upon request, 
features the best of the Eastern and Western 
dahlias and 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS FOR THE 
HOME GARDEN 


Extra Select California Dahlia and Delphinium Seeds 


JESSIE L. SEAL 


Office 603, Dept. “C” 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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| Nectarines as Garden Fruits 


Peaches without fuzz are known as nectarines to fruit 
growers and are much more in demand in Europe and on the 
Pacific Coast than in the East. This neglect of a very attractive 
fruit is due to the scarcity of good varieties adapted to eastern 
conditions, declare the horticulturists at the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y., where an effort is being made to de- 
velop superior varieties of nectarines. 

One new variety, the Hunter, is being recommended by the 
Station fruit men as well worth a trial. Planting stocks are 
now available at cost from the New York Fruit Testing Asso- 
ciation which cooperates with the Station in the propagation 
and distribution of the new fruit varieties originated or 
recommended by the Station fruit specialists. 

The curculio finds the smooth-skinned fruit quite to its 
taste and usually plays havoc with the crop, but the curculio 
is easily controlled by spraying, and need not prove a serious 
obstacle to the growing of nectarines in the home garden. 


A New Peach to Follow Elberta 


Wilma, described as a yellow-fleshed peach a little later in 
season than Elberta, is being offered by the New York State 
Fruit Testing Association on the recommendation of horticul- 
turists at the Experiment Station at Geneva, who assert that 
this variety fills a long-felt need for a peach of good quality 
to prolong the season for the Elberta type. Wilma originated 
from a pit of Elberta grown by W. C. Rofkar of Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio. 

The trees of Wilma are vigorous and productive, and hardy 
enough to withstand the coldest winter recorded in the last 
half century—the winter of 1917-18. The fruit is handsomer 
and of better quality than that of Elberta, but the chief claim 
of the variety for trial by peach growers is that it ripens its 
fruit a week later. If Wilma has in any great degree the won- 
derful adaptability of Elberta to all soils and climates suited to 
peach growing, the new variety will be a great addition to the 
peach industry of New York. 

Wilma was first budded on the Station grounds in 1911 
and has now borne fruit a sufficient number of years for the 
Station fruit men to feel justified in recommending the variety 
for trial elsewhere. 


| Pear Pruning 


Suggestions on how to prune pears based on tests made for 
the past several years are offered horticulturists. The merits 
of high and low-headed trees have been compared, and a study 
made of the effect upon tree growth and fruit production of 
much and little pruning. Low-headed trees receiving little 
pruning have been proved most satisfactory in all respects. 

Sheldon, Seckel and Lawrence were used in various tests to 
study the relative value of high and low heading. Certain of 
these varieties have also been used in tests of much and little 
pruning for pears. From the results secured it would seem that 
low heads were best for all varieties of pears, especially for the 
tall, upright-growing types. 

It can be safely recommended that all varieties of pears will 
respond better to little pruning than to severe pruning and 
thinning. Little pruning seems to produce rather more sym- 
metrical tops as well as larger bearing areas. Heavy pruning 
appears to stimulate a greater wood growth which results in 
rather bushy growth or sometimes rangy and unwieldy 








branches and relatively smaller bearing areas. 
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Send for your free copy 
It's a big, beautiful book full 


of varieties of Evergreens, 
Flowering Shrubs, Shade 
Trees, Perennials, Roses, Iris, 
Peonies, etc. Twenty pages 
of landscaping ideas and spe- 
cial offers to complete them. 


Also many intriguing novel- 
ties in Seeds, Tools, Sprays, 
Fertilizers, Garden Furniture. 
EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 
and all of Standard Little- 
Tree Quality. 


Visit, Telephone or Write 


itt ree 


Pramingham 
Pleasant 


Centre, 
Street Mass. 


















BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc. 


New Hardy "Mums. Barbara Oumming, 
(Yellow) and Gypsy Girl (crimson). 


New Hardy Aster. Queen Mary (blue). 
Other novelties in perennials 
Ask for list 


Bristol Connecticut 








GENEROUS! 


“I consider it my duty—and a pleasant 
one—to tell you of the honorable and 
generous treatment ... of the Holland 
Bulb Company.”’—H. B. B. 


10,000 


Dutch Bulbs Absolutely Free 
Write for our 1928 Bulb Catalog for details 
Bigger finer bulbs 

Because we grow them WHY ? 


ourselves for you in Holland. 
We could have sold twice as many fine 
Tulip and other bulbs in 1927 if we had 
been willing to ship small sizes. 
A larger supply this year will meet the 
demands of old customers, plus new cus- 
tomers who make reservations early. 
“Better bulbs at lower prices” 
“Not only the finest ever received, but 
amazed that all were sorted and labelled.” 
—G. B. 8. 
HOLLAND BULB COMPANY 
Gen. P. O. Box 233, N. Y. City 
Nurseries, Noordwykerhout, Holland 

















HORTICULTURE 
An All-Winter Hotbed 


B Bove: accompanying diagram represents a hot water heating 
apparatus that is portable, not costly, easy to run, efficient 
and will last a life time. 

The circulation of the water is direct and works quickly 
because there is so little water in the boiler. 

The boiler is round and made of copper which does not 
rust out. The funnel should be of copper soldered on to a 
nipple of brass gas pipe. The funnel may be covered with a 
piece of tar paper to prevent excessive evaporation. Water 
should always be seen in the funnel for good circulation. 

When the funnel is detached the pipes can slide through 
a slot in the wall of the hotbed frame, and the funnel screwed 
in after. 

The lamp is of the chicken brooder type, and holds about 
two quarts of oil. The burner should use the three-quarter 
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ws | Diagram of the All-Winter Hotbed 
inch wick. The lamp chimney is made of stove-pipe iron, 
seven inches high, three and one-half inches diameter at bot- 
tom, and one and three-quarters inches diameter at the top. 
A hole in the side of the chimney covered with mica will en- 
able you to watch the flame. These lamps and chimneys may 
still be bought from the dealers in old chicken brooders. The 
lamp will burn three days and nights in very cold weather 
without attention. 

The boiler and lamp must be housed on the outside of the 
hotbed frame. This little lamp house must be very snug or 
the wind will blow the lamp out. A one inch hole covered 
with wire gauze near the bottom will admit air to the lamp. 
The slot where the pipes enter the hotbed will be sufficient 
ventilation. 

The lamp chimney must not stand too high up in the 
boiler or the lamp will smoke. Leave the cover off the hole 
where oil is poured in so that gas may escape and expansion of 
oil in the lamp be prevented. 

Two of these heaters will take care of a hotbed, six by six 
feet, or two sashes. There should be one set of pipes on the 
rear wall and one on the front wall with a boiler and lamp 
at opposite ends. 

Lettuce and radish may be grown all winter, many flow- 
ering plants cared for, and seeds started as early in the year as 
needed. 

In cold weather the glass will need covering at night. A 
little littter in the bottom of the bed will prevent cold from 
rising from the ground. 





—Samuel Knowles. 
North Easton, Mass. 











NEW PLANTS 


We have in stock many new rare plants—largely sorts introduced 
by th ARNOLD ARBORETUM. Also a few of our own in- 


troduction. 


Our pamphlet “New and Rare Plants,” describes these new sorts. 
Write for a copy now. 


Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries 


Framingham, Mass. 
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Are You Serious 
About Gardening ? 


F you really want your garden to 

be a success, you need an author- 
itative magazine devoted exclusively 
to gardening. Gardeners’ Chronicle 
represents the most advanced gar- 
dening thought on the continent. Its 
contributors are themselves success- 
ful gardeners who love plants and 
work with them the year round. 


For the cost of a few bulbs you 
can have this helpful magazine for 
the coming season, packed with prac- 
tical, precise information that will 
be reflected in a better garden. Send 
$1 today for a six months’ trial sub- 


scription; we'll include the current 
issue gratis. Full year’s subscrip- 
vion, $2. 


RDENERS” ; 
iC (oo 


“The ONLY AlGardening Aagazine” 
oo “ 






























(EN | Roses,” 
J} tuoc.) illustrated in color, 


most everywhere. 
Roses,”’ 
marked roses, 
anteed to bloom. 

The ‘Star Guide’ 
FREE—write today! 








Star Rose Growers 


West Grove. Pa. 


Our “Star Guide to Good 
100 pages pro- 


pictures and describes over 
200 rose varieties. It also 
tells about the twelve 
roses that grow well 
and bloom profusely al- 
“Star 
the only trade- 
are guar- 


The Conard-Pyle Co. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. Box 27 




















Boxwood has never been equalled 


BOXWOOD 


Hardy individual specimens and 
complete hedges. Send for “com- 
plete story” booklet of the Boxwood. 
It is free. 


S. B. ELLIOT 


Box 5 Belle Meade, Va. 
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Beautify 


Those Bare Unsightly Places 


Benefit 


Those Dear Old Struggling Trees | 


With 


PACHYSANDRA 


The Plant That Grows in the 


SHADE 


and 


Duplicates Forest Conditions | 


USED AND ENDORSED BY 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


Grown in Great Quantity 


by 





HUGH B. BARCLAY 


Plants for Shady Places 
NARBERTH, PA. 














HOODACRES 


HINIUMS) 


and WREXHAM 
Specialist’s Choicest Seeds 
Sown Early—Bloom in Fall 
Catalog lists 16 sorts 


CHAS F. BARBER, Troutdale, Oregon 
(Location on Columbia River Highway, 
five miles east of city limits.) 











ays 
Book 


arden 


Get your copy now and have | 


the fun of planning your sum- 
mer garden while the wind 
howls outside. The 1928 edi- 


tion will help you decide which | 


Flowers and Vegetables you 
want, and give you clear and 
dependable directions for grow- 









alogue on request. 


HORTICULTURE 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


eeeteee 


ing them successfully. | 
Also Special Rose Cat- | 


A copy free if you mention 


HORTICULTURE 


Propagating Trees and Shrubs 


As a rule books written in Europe are of little value to the 
practical gardener in this country. This is not the fault of the 
writers but is due mainly to the totally different climatic 
conditions which prevail. A welcome exception to the general 
rule, however, is afforded in the volume before me*. The 
authors state that this work on The Propagation of Hardy 
Trees and Shrubs is strictly utilitarian in its purpose. They 
go on to state: 

“It has been written with a view to assisting all amateur 
gardeners who are interested in the growing of shrubs and 
trees, and in order to supply information of a simple and 
practical nature in their propagation. It is only within the 
last few years that our knowledge of propagation of the many 
and varied types of shrubs and trees now becoming so popu- 
lar in our gardens has grown sufficiently for advice to be 
given on the subject. Even now there are breaks in our knowl- 
edge which can only be bridged in time and by continued ex- 
perimental work. If this book helps to stimulate and en- 
courage the amateur to take up the propagation of shrubs and 
trees, and, in this way, add to the general store of horti- 
cultural knowledge, it will have served its purpose.”’ 

From a careful perusal of its pages I think the book cannot 
fail to stimulate and encourage amateurs to propagate many 
of the rarer plants themselves. I find the information as to 
successful methods of propagating trees and shrubs given 
under Chapter X. most suggestive. Not in every case can the 
advice be followed to the letter in this country but the hints 
it gives should stimulate propagators in general to experi- 
ment. A knowledge of propagation is one of the first essen- 
tials in the art of gardening, and to those, who will study 
carefully and practice the methods set forth by Meéessrs. 
Taylor and Knight, a measure of success is assured. It is a 
pleasure to recommend this useful, practical little volume to 
nurserymen and gardeners at large. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum, 
Harvard University. 





**The Propagation of Hardy Trees and Shrubs’’ by G. C. Taylor, B.Sc., assisted by F. 
P. Knight. Dulau & Company, Ltd., Publishers. Price five shillings net. 


Jerusalem Cherries 


Please give me some information about the raising and cultivation of 
Jerusalem Cherries. Plants which I purchase wither and die in two weeks 
time. 


The Jerusalem Cherry is propagated and can be grown 
without difficulty at home. The seeds should be sown in 
boxes of earth in the house in February or March being 
handled in practically the same way as tomato seeds. The 
young plants should be shifted into pots or other boxes as soon 
as they are large enough, and later transplanted again. When 
summer comes the potted plants may be plunged in the garden 
but must not be allowed to dry out. It is also possible to lift 
the plants from the pots and plant them out, allowing plenty 
of space for them to develop properly. They should be 
potted in September. If the plants drop their leaves and fruit 
in the house, the reason may usually be ascribed to the 
presence of gas to which these plants are very susceptible. It 
is difficult to grow them in any room where gas escapes even 
in small quantities. 








THREE GARDEN LECTURES 
By MRS. JOHN CARROLL PERKINS 


Fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society Member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Member of the Garden Club of America 


HOTEL VENDOME, TUESDAY AFTERNOONS AT 3 O’CLOCK 
February 28—-English Gardens. 


March 6—Gardens of the French and Italian Riviera. 
March 13—Gardens in Music and Romance. 


GERTRUDE EHRHART, Soprano, and NICOLAS SLONIMSKY, Pianist, assisting 
Course tickets, five dollars—Single tickets, two dollars 


Apply to MRS. ROBERT ALLISON WARE, 81 Pinckney Street, Boston 
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DeLaMare Garden Books 
Two New Books 


for the Gardener 
i se Construction 


By Prof. Richard T. Muller. A complete and compre- 
hensive work on greenhouse structures, covering all 
details as to the erection of the best and most approved 
styles of houses. The most successful methods of 
heating and ventilating are fully treated. Here is a 
book that will prove of value to the owner of any 
greenhouse establishment and more particularly to all 
those who have to be their own mechanics. For the 
amateur and the student, this work should prove 
invaluable. 152 pages, copiously illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.65, postpaid. 
American Orchid Culture ®, *(°%,,°* 
ward A. White. 

The first attempt to give both the commercial grower 
and the enthusiastic amateur a purely American pro- 
duction, written by an American, and telling the story 
of the rise and progress of Orchid culture in America, 
Additionally, it points the way to success in their 
culture. 228 pages, eight handsome four and five 
color plates, and scores of teaching illustrations, bound 
in a highly attractive cover, $4.65, postpaid. 

Send for a free copy of our Catalog No. 14, listing 

over 500 horticultural books for amateur and 

professional. 

DE LA MARE GARDEN BOOKS 

225g West 34th Street 3: New York, N.Y, 








Unusual ~ 
Gardens 


A landscape architectural service de- 
voted to the development of the less 
common types of gardens in the 
United States. 


Construction 
CARL STANTON 
Landscape Architect 
Peterborough, N. H. 


Design 


Office: 














Solanum Acauleatissimum 


A tiny, bright orange red, Tomato, for 
next Christmas decorations. 

Send for our free circular in color. Plants 
$2.00 per 10; Seed $1.00 per packet. 
FRINGED GENTIAN SEED still avail- 
able. 50c per packet, postpaid. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 
Shelburne Vermont 








$6.00 Collection 
Hardy Alpine Plants 


Blue Himalayan Asters 
Blue Hare Bells 
White Mountain Sandwort 
Dwarf Crimson Thyme 
Lavender Carpet Speedwell 
Running blue Phlox 
Prepaid in U. S., $6.00 
April-May Delivery 


Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc. 
Cranford, N. J. 
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OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 
Offering one of the largest and 


most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Spring planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 
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'INDESTRUCTO | 


|METAL, PLANT 
‘TREE LABELS 


Permanent. Weather and wear proof. Writ- 
ing always plain. Add to neat appearance 
of garden. No ink used. Thin zinc or 








copper alloy. Written on with any smooth 
hard point, or stylus supplied free. 

For trees, plants, bulbs, shrubs, pot plants, 
transplants, etc. Four styles. 
Tree Label. No. 1, % x 3 inches, $1.20 
per 100, by mail 15 cts. additional. No. 
2, 1% x 5 inches $1.50 
per 100, by mail 20 
cts. additional. For 
trees, shrubs, etc. 









Garden Label. No. 62, 
15-inch stake. Label 
interchangeable. $3.00 per 


dozen, by mail 25 cts. addi- 
tional. Can be read with- 
out stooping. 
Plant Label. No. 51, 8-inch 
stake, $1.50 per 100, by 
mail 25 cts. additional. No. 5 52. 10-inch 
stake, $1.75 per 100, by mail 25 cts. ad- 
ditional. No. 53, 15-inch stake, $2.25 
per 100, by mail 25 cts. addi- 
tional. For pot plants and garden 
Stakes. 
Illustrated circular on request. 


Sold by many seedmen and nurs- 
erymen. If yours cannot supply 
order direct. 

BALL AND SOCKET MANU- 

FACTURING COMPANY | 
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BUELL — BOSTON 
Imported 
GROUND PEAT 


A superior granulated variety for horticultural 
use. Frequent importations. Large bales $3, 
f.o.b. Boston. Why pay shipping charges from 
more distant points? Write for folder and 
quantity discounts. 
C. E. BUELL, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR | 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical, Proven 
Power Qultivator for 
Gardeners, Subur- 
hbanites, Truckers, 
F lorists, Nurserymen, 
Fruit Growers, Coun- 
try Estates and Poultrymen. 
RICAN FARM MACHINE Co. 

1084 33rd Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HORTICULTURE 


Hybrid Perpetual Roses 


N our search for everblooming roses of all the shades of the 

rainbow, we are foolishly neglecting the reliable hybrid per- 
petuals, which, although having but one blooming period, 
produce more and better roses than most of the hybrid teas. 
If left to themselves they become “‘leggy,’’ and require much 
room, but it is not necessary to deny oneself the pleasure of a 
few of them, just because there is not room enough to plant 
them three feet apart. Plant them close; they will thrive if only 
18 inches apart. Merely keep them pruned close and enjoy a 
few blooms from a greater number of varieties. 

If one is old enough to have memories, there will be thrills 
that few of the hybrid teas can give; if one is too young for 
them to mean anything from the past, there are surprises to 
come. 

Although originating in 1812, about the oldest one, still 
catalogued in this country, is the beloved General Jacque- 
ninot, a descendant of Gloire des Rosemanes and put out by 
Roussel in 1852. Most of those still procurable originated 
during the past 30 years. 

Of my varieties, the following are favorites: 

Jubilee, although rarely seen, is to me the finest of all; put 
out by M. H. Walsh of Woods Hole, Massachusetts, in 1897, 
in color much like its seed parent, Prince Camille de Rohan, 
it is a better rose in every way. It is one of the darkest roses 
in existence, a rich maroon, each petal of the softest velvet; 
when half open it is as near perfection as a rose is ever likely 
to be, and I am sorry for one to whom its soul-satisfying 
fragrance does not bring a feeling of peace and contentment. 

Next in order I would place George Arends, descended 
from Frau Karl Druschki and La France, put out by Hinner 
in 1910. A large, nicely shaped rose of the purest, softest 
pink imaginable; I know of no other rose of just its shade 
(the H. T. Koenigin Carola is close, but not so pure a pink), 
it is sweetly fragrant, is a very strong grower and blooms 
again in the fall. 

Frau Karl Druschki, (P. Lambert, 1900) while scentless, 
is still our finest white rose. The blooms are enormous and 
the plant will, if allowed, make very thorny, eight- and ten- 
foot canes. It blooms more or less all the season. 

George Dickson, (Alex Dickson son, 1912) much con- 
demned and dropped by most nurserymen, is a beautiful 
rose when well grown. Be sparing with the nitrates, feed it 
bone meal and hard wood ashes, prune hard and enjoy some 
of the finest roses of any class. It has large double blooms of 
dark velvety red, with rich fragrance. I would have it if it 
gave but one bloom a year. 

Commander Jules Gravereaux, (Croiber et fils, 1908) 
is another one seldom seen but is one of the finest. Having a 
large, loose, dark red blossom, it is very fragrant; while it 
blues some with age, in its early stages the red is absolutely 
pure. 

Fisher Holmes, (E. Verdier, 1865) is one of the older ones; 
it is scarlet, red and black velvet and it has a sheen which 
glows. The blooms are smaller than those of the roses pre- 
viously mentioned but it is one of the brightest of roses and 
is mildly fragrant. 

General Jacqueminot (Roussel, 1852) is probably as well 





Position 


Wanted, as superintendent or 


Wanted—Greenhouse man, must be a good 
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—=JOERG’S WHITE 


The greatest, prize-winning, 
giant White Gladiolus 
in existence 


Flower spike, under ordinary culti- 
vation, averages 18 to 24 inches 
from lower flower to tip; 7 and 8 
huge blooms, all facing one way, 
open at one time. Individual flow- 
ers are 6 to 7 inches across. 

Its commercial 
value is reflected 
in the fact that 
flowers sell on N. 
Y. market at four 
and five times the 
price of other 
sorts. 









A vigorous 
grower and 
tremendous 
increaser. 


Now it is 
priced so 
uveryone 
van grow it. 
No. 1 
each $1.25 
Doz. $12.00 
No. 2 
each $1.00 
Doz, $10.00 


Many other 
splendid 
Gladiolus 
Novelties of 
our own 
raising, and 
some very rare .0wer bulbs and 
plants are to be found in our 1928 
catalog, mailed free on request. 


GEO. J. JOERG, Inc. 
(40 years growing bulbs) 


NEW HYDE PARE 
Box H a ay ee Ue 


growers and introducers of 
or 











z| 











ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
Gladiolus 


List of 240 choice varieties sent 
on request 


736 Alberta St., Portland, Oregon 








Hamamelis vernalis 
(Vernal Witch-Hazel) 


This rare shrub from the Ozarks is 
now in full bloom. The fragrant golden 
blossoms come in the wildest profusion 
all through February. This is hardy 
in New England and well worth grow- 
ing. We have thousands of husky 
nursery grown plants for spring de- 
livery. 75c each, $6 per 12, prepaid. 
Catalog of Hardy Wildflowers from 
the Ozarks free. 


RALPH W. SHREVE 
Box H Farmington, Arkansas 














head gardener. Experience in greenhouse 
and outdoor work. D. B., care of “Hofti- 
culture.” 





Working Manager with broad horticultural 
and landscape experience open for posi- 
tion. Oan develop estate. Will go any- 
where. Box KS, care of “Horticulture.” 





Superintendent or head gardener on pri- 
vate estate. Experienced in growing fruit, 
flowers and plants, outside and under 
lass. The larger the place the better. 
H, care of “Horticulture.” 





grower and capable of taking charge 01 
1,800 square feet of glass and the upkeep) 
of formal gardens, two helpers furnished) 
in busy season. One with foreign train 
ing and married. Apply to Superintend 
ent, Clayton Farms, Roslyn, L. I., N. Y 


| 





POSITION WANTED: Head gardener and 
caretaker on a gentleman's estate. Fifteen 
years’ experience in the care of all kinds 
of shrubbery and plants. Understanding 
the handling of men. Married, no children 
—References as to character, trustworthi-| 
ness, etc. 

Address: Mr. C. A Henyan, care of Horti-. 
cultural Society of N. Y., 598 Madison’ 
Ave., New York City. 


Chestnut Hill 





If you want the finest 


DAHLIAS 


Send for free catalog 


It offers all the worthwhile Favorites of 
proven merit, as well as the winning 
Novelties that will become the Favorites 
of the future. 


Somerhousen Dahlia Gardens 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 


To induce early orders I will give 25 extra bulbs 
(Variety) ordered with every 100 bulb order 
before April Ist. 
These bulbs are divided into two sizes. Large 
1%” up, Medium %” up to 14”. These 
will ail give fine blooms but the medium will 
bloom a week or two later. 
Fine stock true to name, 
25 or 50 of one variety will be sold at the 
rate of a 100. No orders accepted for less 
than $2.00 at these prices. 
Prices quoted below include delivery 
Per 100 

Name and Color Large Medium 
AMERICA, Lavender-pink .. $2.00 $1.00 
ALICE TIPLADY, Orange, Early 3.50 2.00 
CRIMSON GLOW 


The finest red grown ...... 4.00 2.50 
E. J. SHAYLOR 

Fine rose pink (Ruffled) Early 4.00 2.25 
GLORY OF HOLLAND 

a are 3.00 1.75 
HALLEY, Salmon pink, Early . 2.50 1.50 
HERADA, Mauve, very popular 3.50 2.00 
L. M. FOCH 

Large fine pink, Early ..... 2.50 1.50 
MRS. PENDLETON 

Rose pink (Red Blotch) ... 3.00 1.75 
NIAGARA 

Primrose Yellow. Large flower 2.50 1.50 
PEACE, A grand white, (Violet 

eee Pee 3.00 1.75 
PANAMA, Fine pink ........ 3.00 1.75 
SCHWABEN 

Large Yellow, (Red Throat) 2.75 1.50 


276 East Main St. Orange, Mass. 


Seventeen years of successful Gladiolus growing 








LIAS 


Look for This 
Trade Mark 
When Looking 
for Quality 
For over a third 
of a century this 
Trade Mark has 
stood for qual- 
ity and fair 
dealing. Stock 
true to name, 
. Strong and free 
from _ disease. 
Catalogue free. 
Send today—43 
years a specialist. 


W. W. WILMORE, Box 382, Denver, Col. 




















BEAUTIFY YOUR LAWN 


With Tennessee Wild Plants, Rhodcden- 
dron Max and Mountain Laurel 
8 to 4 ft., 25 for $7; per 100, $25. Se- 
lected Clumps, 1% to 2 ft., 10 for $8 
Hemlock and Red Oedar Trees, 1% to 2% 
ft., 25 for $5: per 100, $13. Write for 
Carload Prices. 
Selected Stock Prompt Shipment 
Cash Please 
THE RHODODENDRON SUPPLY CO. 


Doeville, Tennessee 





Standard Hot Bed Sash, 3 ft. wide, 6 ft 
long, made in several styles, to take three. 
four or five rows of glass, either grooved 
or made for glass to putty. Redwood 
$1.40 each; White Pine, $1.60 each; 25 
or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 
at $2.50 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes or 
more, $2.45. C. N. ROBINSON & BRO., 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 





GLAD GREETINGS 


A Splendid Collection of Newer and Finer 
Gladiolus Varieties for $5.00 

1 bulb of 

6 bulbs of 

6 bulbs of 


ROSE MIST 
Ethelyn 


Sunnymede 


SS bathe of ...... Mrs. William E. Clark 
Se COOL ocic's 2 sidivawores Crimson Glow 
12 bulbs of . Mrs. Frederick C. Peters 
PPE OE 8 xke's Keesaces Mrs. Dr. Norton 
Lee ee er Primadonna 


Double Collection for $10.00 
Five Collections for $20.00 
WM. EDWIN CLARE 
“Sunnymede”’ 
Send for List of 100 


Sharon, Mass. 
“BEST” Glads. 


HORTICULTURE 


known as any rose in this country. Although 75 years old, 
the name is so familiar that most any red rose is a ‘General 


Jack”’ 


to many people. Clear red, medium size and very fra- 


grant, it is good for another 75 years. 

Mrs. John Laing, (Bennett, 1887) is still popular with 
rosarians everywhere; it has large, cup-shaped blooms of clear 
pink and sweet fragrance. It is a strong grower with nearly 
thornless canes and with good care will give a few blooms 


all the season. 


Ulrich Brunner, (Levet, 1881) is another sure bloomer, 
cherry red in color with cupped flowers of good size and very 
fragrant. It is a good grower and makes a shapely bush. 

After neglecting them for several years breeders are again 
giving their attention to the hybrid perpetuals and we are 


getting a few new ones. 


Mme. Albert Barbier, put out by Barbier three years ago, 
has met with almost universal approval. It 4s a moderate 
grower with very thorny, upright canes. The buds are yel- 
low but the open flowers are a blend of soft yellow and flesh 
pink, paling to pearly white at the edges of the petals, with 
a dash of orange in the centre. The blending of the tints is so 
perfect the result is delightful; it blooms as freely as the aver- 


age hybrid tea. 


Henry Nevard, (F. Cant & Co., 


1924) a new rose from 


England, is a good red variety of medium size, fragrant and 
lasting. The growth is moderate and it is a continuous 


bloomer. 


These two should become popular, for they are fine rose 
and being so much hardier than the hybrid teas will | 
especially valuable where there is trouble in carrying the mo: 
tender roses through the winter. 

There are several more still found in a few catalogue 


which are worth having: 


Alfred Colomb (Lacharme, 1865) light crimson. 
Candeur Lyonnaise (Croiber et fils, 1914) white. 
Capt. Hayward (Bennett, 1893) scarlet crimson. 
Gloire de Chedane Grunnoisseau (Chedane and Pajotir 


1907) crimson. 


Hugh Dickson (H. Dickson, 1905) bright crimson. 

Marshall P. Wilder (Ellwanger and Barry, 1884) cherry 

Paul Neyron (L. Levet, 1869) lilac rose. 

Prince Camille de Rohan (E. Verdier, 1861) dark crim 
son and Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi (Leveque, 1883) 


rosy cerise, are fine. 


If one wants something odd let him try Vick’s Capric 
(Vick, 1889) a modest growing plant with flowers of lila 
striped with white and pink, or Roger Lambelin, (Mm« 
Schwartz, 1890) whose semi-double blooms are bright rec 


each petal edged with white. 


Meshanticut Park, R. I. 


—R. Marion Hatton. 





50 Large Gladiolus $2.00| 


No two alike. 

the entire Gladiolus color range. Or 60 bulbs in 

10 choice varieties and colors separately labeled 

for $2.00 all postpaid. Both collections to one 

address $3.75. Write for catalogue describing | 
105 varieties, also other collections. 


TERRACE GLADIOLI GARDENS 
Stevensville 








You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry 
Cotoneaster 


Kurume Azaleas 
Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, rock 
plants and rare shrubs not found 
commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 








All labeled and selected to cover | 


Michigan | 








Iris - Phlox - Peonies 
Perennials 


HILLSIDE GARDENS 
Amesbury, Mass. 








FEBRUARY 15, 1928 


Send for our new, free 144- 
page catalog displaying Beautifu! 
Lawns, Roses, Zinnias and Lilies al! 






in faithful colors. 
Better Gardens. 
California Giant Asters in six distinct 
colors and Finest Mixed ...... 25c. Pkt. 
Everybody is delighted with them. 
co. 19 


FISKE SEED Change Ave. 
(Faneuil Hall Sq.) Boston, Mass. 


Entirely Devoted to 











Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 




















KIND’S DAHLIAS. Over fifty pages of- 
fered at wholesale. Shady Lawn Nursery, 
HUGO KIND, Hammonton, N. J. 





Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii” 


Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered 
Pansy Seed—hand pollenized, 
100 seeds $1.00 


VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montana 
H. E. JONES LIst 















It is very interesting to grow 
cacti from seeds. Our catalogue has many | 
bargain offers, as we have many fine rare | 
Cacti listed. 


~~ meee Ur see shu 


~~ - 


100 Best Varieties, 10 your choice from 
catalog—$5.00 Gladiolus. 
GLADAHLIA FARMS 


Chicopee Falls Mass. 





KEMP’S CATALOGUE 
(1928) 
Is Waiting for You 


Featuring many of the World’s Finest 
Dahlias and Gladiolus. 
DAHLIA SEED 
From finest Giant Flowered exhibition 
varieties. Surplus from private stock. 
GLADIOLUS SEED 
Hand pollenized, private stock. High- 
est grade seed ever offered. 
JAPANESE IRIS SEED 
KEMP’S Orchid Flowered Strain 


J. A. KEMP, Glad-Dahlia Specialist 
Breeder and Grower 
LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 


Box 181-F 










DESERT PLANT CO. 


F 
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HORTICULTURE 











The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


ANNOUNCES THE FOLLOWING 
LECTURES: 


Tuesday, February 21 


JOHN C. WISTER 


President, The American Iris Society 


Irises for Pennsylvania Gardens 


Monday, March 26 


HAROLD G. MATTOON 


FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL 


Flower Show 
Under the Auspices of 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


AND 
The New York Florists’ Club 
is to be held at 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
New York City 


March 19-24, 1928 


for which members of the Horticultural 
Society of New York receive a SEASON 


GRAND 
Spring 
Exhibition 


of the 


The Massachusetts 
BHorticultural Society 


With the Cooperation of 


MASSACHUSETTS GARDEN CLUBS 


MARCH 20 to 25 








Trees 


At 3'?: MN THE 





The Care of Shade and Ornamental 


THESE LECTURES WILL BE GIVEN 
AUDITORIUM, 
1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TICKET. Join now and avoid all the 
delay and discomfort attendant on box 
office purchases. 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York 


Office and Library 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Opening Tuesday at 3 P. M. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 


“A Glower Show Set to eMusic” 


Admission $1.00 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















UCKWHEAT HULLS 


«right as Snownakes” Mulch 


Warmth with sufficient ventilation, Ease 
and cheapness in appiying, Greatest cov- 
erage per dollar, Best winter protection. 


Folder and prices upon request 


DAYTON MILLING CO. 
820 Main Street Towanda, Pa. 





Perennials 
Greenhouses 
Gardens, Lawns 
Growing Plants 
Poultry Litte 
Wet. 180 Ibs. One bag, one bale or a carload 











MMOND" 





D'S Pp; T AND SLUG SHU o 


“'UL-GN-muosON NEW 











Unsurpassed for 
Greenhouse Painting 


For pamphlets worth having 
write to 


B. HAMMOND 
New York 


Beacon 














Winter Blooming Shrubs 


Hamamelis vernalis has been in bloom in my garden since 
January 1. If the thermometer goes too low it closes its flowers 
and opens them again when the weather grows warmer. The 
flower has a delightful odor. It is a red and yellow strap- 
petal flower, similar to the bloom of our native witch-hazel, 
Hamamelis virginiana, but the latter is a clearer yellow and 
much larger, blooming in November. The shrub is about six 
feet tall with a spread of six feet with many stalks. 

Daphne mezereum is showing pink buds all ready to open 
apparently after a few days of the right temperature. It 
bloomed the middle of March last year. 

The Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger) bloomed in a 
friend’s garden the middle of December this winter. In an- 
other garden, I see it every year blooming in March. 
Fairhaven, Mass. —RMary A. Baker. 


Coming Exhibitions 


March 10-18. Louisville, Ky. Forty-fourth Annual Convention 
and the Ninth National Flower Show of the Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists. 


March 17-25. Detroit, Mich. Detroit Flower Show under the 
auspices of the Allied Florists Association of Detroit and Vicin- 
ity, Inc., at Convention Hall. 

March 19-24. New York City. 
Show, at Grand Central Palace. 

March 20-25. Boston, Mass. Annual Spring Exhibition of the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society, at Horticultural Hall, Gar- 
den Clubs cooperating. 


March 20-24. Philadelphia, Pa. 
at the Commercial Museum. 


March 24-April 1. Chicago, III. 
den Show, at Hotel Sherman. 


May 10-12. New York City. Third National Exhibition of the 
American Orchid Society in the Exhibition Hall of the Madison 
Square Garden. 


Fifteenth International Flower 


Philadelphia Spring Flower Show, 


Second =e Flower and Gar- 





What makes a good 


Plant Label coop :?: 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—WE HAVE IT. 


Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 











wee 


“Del-Bli” 


For DELPHINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H.C. wituiaMs & SONS 











—-—— MILLERSVILLE, MD.———___ 


Scotts 


Creeping Bent 
for Perfect 
Lawns 


Sod tn six, washes! A rich, Lay | 
stretch of lawn that chokes 
Soop, thick, unite can gro! 
u orm 
Soalitina tad maken year tame © 
beauty spot! That’ Splat: ou To 
if you ypeat Scott’s Creep’ 
The New rena mn Ps 
i Bent -- lo: seongmined as the ideal 
for #0 vo putting greens -- fe. De now producing Super 
wns. of sowing seed, you plan’ 
cheppes gress grass -- and in a few weeks you have a 
iusurian Read ail ‘about this unusual grass in our 
n al 
ilstrated booklet “Bent Lawns.” Mailed on request. 
O. M. SCOTT & SONS co. 
657 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 
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ER. THE LILIES 


or 
SPRING 
PLANTING 








LILIUM PYRENAICUM 


















L. Brownii (true var.) 


We have secured a fine lot of the true 
variety of the above which was fe- 
cently rediscovered in the Province 








LILIUM MONADELPHUM 


L. Monadelphum 


of Kwangsi, China. We have an exceptionally fine lot of 
this most beautiful Lily recently 
Price 6/8’—$1.00 ea. received from Russia. 


$10.00 per dozen Price, 7/9” bulbs, $1.25 ea. 
epare” yeelpactresys $12.00 per doz.; $90.00 per 100 








Plant Lilies in the Spring Planting Collection 


Hardy Border Three good flowering bulbs of each of the following handsome 


Varieties in a wide range of colors: 


The Herbaceous Border is the ideal place in your garden 
for Hardy Lilies. A few bulbs, dotted here and there— 


where the close companionship and friendly shade of 3 Auratum, white and yellow. 3 Pyrenaicum aureum, yellow. 3 Batemanniae, apricot. 
neighboring plants, help their growth, they eventually be- 3 Davuricum, red and yellow. 3 Regale, white. 3 Japonicum Krameri, pink. 
come great colerful colonies, enhancing the entire beauty 3 Elegans atrosanguineum, red. 3 Speciosum rubrum, white 3 Umbellatum, orange. 

of the border, with their graceful, dignified and majestic 3 Martagon, purple. spotted red. 


flower heads. 


(Total List value of the above collection $14.30) 


You can have these beauties in flower from June to Octo- 
ber, by planting the special collections we have prepared 


for readers of Horticulture, as offered on this page. The above collection of 30 bulbs and our 12 
They will bloom profusely this year, and repeat in fol- Lily Book “Consider the Lilies,” Prepaid for $ 
lowing years with increased beauty, size and quantity of 
bloom. One third of the collection with the 

book “Consider the Lilies,” Postpaid $4.50 



















Our New Book We will include, with this special offer our new LILY BOOK, which is really worth $2.00 and is 


‘6 ” conceded-by authorities to be the most comprehensive book ever published on this intersting sub- 
CONSIDER THE LILIES ject. It describes in detail one hundred and one varieties, with seventy-eight true color plates and 


This book will be mailed post free for $1.00 in sixteen halftones. This book will be sent immediately on receipt of remittance. 
money order, check or bill (no stamps requested) . 

This will only partly pay the high cost of pro- 

duction of each book. Besides this, a credit OUR 1928 GENERAL CATALOGUE 


memorandum will be enclosed 
which will be good for $1.00 
on an order for Lilies 
amounting to $3.00 
or more, if received 
—_—_|} Within six months #4 
from date. 


A complete guide to gardening in all its branches. Lists latest novelties and specialties in seeds, bulbs 
and plants. Beautifully illustrated, with many color plates, bound in stiff board embossed covers. 























FREE ON REQUEST 














Sent Free with all 
Lily orders amount- 
ing to $3.00 or more, 
or 


__| PAD 41.00 








W. E. MARSHALL & CO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED oye ATCD 
“The House of Lilies” = 


1902 1916 
148 W. 23rd Street, New York City 





























